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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

exquisite lyrics, offers some sonorous recitations, makes a 
shy jest. But it observes all the politeness of conven- 
tional rhyming; it never leaves its orderly park of culti- 
vated flower-beds exhaling a luxurious odor, with nymphs 
and fauns pensive among the trees, fastened forever in the 
postures of elegantly sylvan courtship. 

There is a staid, deliberate and wise sentiment in the 
war poems. They are not poignant or biographical, but 
they are pitying, even querulous, comments upon an 
organized cataclysm. They are bright bits of emotion, 
like bright colors against an elegant but monotonous 
background. 

Lady Sackville's poetry has none of the impulse and 
swing of Marguerite Wilkinson's. It is impersonal and 
detached, and does not leave us as a palpable presence. 
But it has greater delicacy, mellower polish, maturer 
choice of material. One can see in these books an analogy; 
for England and America, if England did not have its own 
r voltes and America its bland traditionalists. 

Isidor Schneider 

POST-MARTIAL EMOTION 

Aurelia and Other Poems, by Robert Nichols. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. 

From the ardors and endurances of war this poet, like 
many another, has retired into his sensibilities. It is 
a luxury no doubt justified in one who suffered so severe 
a war experience as Robert Nichols, but it is a disappoint- 
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Post-martial Emotion 

ment to many who read his first book. From this earlier 
book there were two courses possible: one, to retain the 
war experience, if not its incidents, as a structural fact 
in his future work; the other, to throw it away as one 
would a soiled and bloody shirt and return to the cool, 
sterile delicacies of his domestic experience. With the 
exception of the beautifully reminiscent Yesterday, the 
poet in this book has returned frankly to pre-war psy- 
chology and subject matter. The book as a whole, 
including, Four Idylls, Encounters, twenty-seven Elisa- 
bethan Sonnets to Amelia, The Flower of Flame, has 
assumed in manner, emotion and subject the conventional 
limitations of the finely wrought but minor poetry of 
academic England. 

If war came without welcome, a thick and bulging 
episode in his experience, its subsidence at any rate has 
not left the poet voiceless. The transition from his 
engravings on the crude steel of war to their continuation 
on the ivory of peace is no doubt appropriate to this type 
of poet. Three strains of interest, none of them asso- 
ciated with warlike violence, may be noted: A con- 
templative and introspective interest, as in Night 
Rhapsody: 

How beautiful to wake at night, 

Within the room grown strange, and still, and sweet, 

And live a century while in the dark 

The dripping wheel of silence slowly turns; 

To watch the window open on the night, 

A dewy silent deep where nothing stirs, 
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And, lying thus, to feel dilate within 

The press, the conflict, and the heavy pulse 

Of incommunicable sad ecstasy. 

An interest in nature observation, as in From the Budded 
Branch: 

Below a beetle on a stalk of grass 

Slowly unharnesses his shuttered wings, 
His tiny rainbow wings of shrivelled glass. 

He leaps! He whirs away. The grass-blade swings. 

An interest in personal emotion, as in the tritely facile 
Sonnets to Aurelia: 

Whatever substances of love may dwell 

Within the passionate heart of such as I, 
Whatever waters of pure pity well 

In the dark orb of a most loving eye, 
I have yielded you. Whatever were the pain 

If power within me so to do did live, 
I, at your need, had made these yours again, 

But now I know I have no more to give. 

But the weaver of these has not yet a certain hand. 
His imaginative facility, his ability to subordinate the 
crude image to the structural idea of his poem without 
diminishing its vividness, his technical excellence in 
poetic detail, do not save him from casUalness in the 
larger principles of his work. 

It is unfortunate that Robert Nichols should have 
only the poised and static culture of his particular English 
group to support him. Rarely if ever does he break 
over the narrow boundaries of self-centered sophistication, 
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of fagged and too mature emotion. Mr. Nichols and 
his group seem to be too little in literary touch with the 
massive energies of contemporary life to be moved by 
any great or unifying poetic idea. The environment is 
luxuriously sweet to the minor poet, but its very gracious- 
ness undermines stronger men. It is too small a pot for 
great broth. In the gratuitous energy of great poetry 
this book is lacking. Baker Browne// 

COLOR SONATAS 

Poems, by Iris Tree. John Lane Co. 

An organ exists which plays in color ihstead of in tone 
and pitch. Its invention was a recognition of the synes- 
thetic power which every artist to some extent possesses 
— the power to translate images received through one 
sense into terms of another sense. 

If one could carry the principle of synesthesia invent- 
ively several steps farther than the color organ, and pro- 
duce a device that would interpret sound in terms of 
fragrance, and color in terms of odor, and so on, one would 
have something very like Iris Tree's book. It is, to quote 
her own words, " a kaleidoscope of roaring color," using 
the word "color" itself in a rather synesthetic sense. Such 
figures as "scarlet rhapsodies and beryl-cold sonatas," 
"The pale smell of their falling blossoms," and "Its scent 
is sweeter than ghostly music," are characteristic. 

Rebecca West, I believe, once referred to the works of 
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